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STRIKES 


CANADA 


IN VANCOUVER, 6B. C. 
striker Don Stanton lies on 
the ground after being struck 
by scab truckman on the 
Taylor, Pearson picketline. 
The local 535 member is in 
Vancouver Hospital with a 
double fracture of the right 
leg. Company-inspired vio- 
lence has mounted in this 
crucial strike of 115 workers 


p> 


IN DARTMOUTH, N. S., 
across the continent, a 
member of Local 1098 walks 
the picketline in front of 
Jacobson’s, where ten 
RWDSU members are strik- 
ing for decent wages and 
union security in a first con- 
tract. The sign tells why they 
are out: take-home pay has 
averaged $20 a week for the 
Jacobson workers, with some 
earning as little as $17 a 
week. 





300,000 Join New Senior Citizens Council 
_ To Fight for Health Care for the Aged 


WASHINGTON—Three hundred thousand persons— members of education, agriculture and medical groups— 
have joined the National Council of Senior Citizens for Medical Care, according to Aime Forand, the organ- 


jzation’s chairman. 


Interviewed on As We See It, AFL- 
CIO public service program heard on 
the ABC radio network, Forand, former 
congressman from Rhode Island, said 
that although the National Council has 
been organized only two months, mem- 
bers of 47 organizations have already 
joined. 


Forand has long been associated with 
the movement for Social Security-back- 
ed health care for retirees, and long ago 
introduced legislation in Congress to en- 
act it. Purpose of the National Council 
is to press the fight for enactment against 
the heavily financed attacks on the bill 
by the American Medical Association and 
other reactionary groups. 


“This is going to be a non-partisan, 
non-political, very democratic organiza- 
tion,” Forand said. “It is now a temporary 
organization, pending a convention which 
we hope to hold in the not too distant 
future.” Headquarters are in the Coronet 
Hotel, 220 C St., SE., in Washington. 


In New York City, union leaders and 
others interested in health care for the 
aged met at District 65 headquarters 
Nov. 9 to establish a local branch of Mr. 
Forand’s council. Jack Ossofsky, retire- 
ment director of District 65, is a member 
of the national organizational board of 
the council. 


Forand Hopeful for 1962 


“We are getting letters from all parts 
of the country asking for further informa- 
tion on our organization and what can 
be done to join or help,” Forand report- 
ed. 


“We are very hopeful that in the next 
session of Congress my dream (of pas- 
sage of a health care bill under Social 
Security) will bceome a realization,” Fo- 
rand stated. “I have very great hopes 
that the legislation will be passed in 
1962. 


“Our big stumbling block still is the 
Ways & Means Committee of the House, 
and I am asking people from every sec- 
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Pres. Rennedy to Address 
AFL-CIO Convention 


R WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Kennedy will address the opening day 
session of the AFL-CIO’s biennial convention in Bar Harbour, Florida, on Dec. 
7, the White House announced. President Kennedy is to address the convention 
of the National Ass’n of Manufacturers in New York City the previous day. 


The APL-CIO convention will run through Dec. 

14. Important issues expected to be aired include the 
between building trades unions and in- 

dustrial unions over jurisdictional rights; the effort to 
bring the expelled Teamsters Union back into the 
federation; and the charges of discrimination against 
Negro members in certain unions, presented to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Counci] by A. Philip Randolph 


controversy 


and rejected by the Council. 


Randolph, only Negro vice-president of AFL-CIO 
and head of tthe Sleeping Car Porters Union, was de- 
nounced by the Council for leveling the charges. A 
meeting of the Negro American Labor Council in Chi- 
cago last week expressed anger over the denuncia- 
tion of Randolph and directed that a committee carry 
this sentiment to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at the 
federation’s convention in Bar Harbour. 
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tion of the country to tell their con- 
gressman to press the members of the 
committee to report out the bill. The 
committee has held hearings, and if we 
can only get the bill out of the commit- 
tee and on to the floor for a vote, it will 
pass. When it gets over to the Senate, 
I am confident there also, and with the 
Administration favorable to this type of 
legislation, we should, before the next 
election, have the health care in opera- 
tion.” 


Forand said he had taken the tempo- 
rary chairmanship of the organization 
because, “I believe in taking care of hu- 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
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man beings and helping them in every 
way I can. I'll get nothing at all, no 
benefits whatsoever because I’m not cov- 
ered by Social Security. But I believe 
we have a responsibility to take care 
of our aged.” 


Two groups of physicians in California. 
one centered in Los Angeles and another 
in the San Francisco area, have joined 
the Forand organization, the former con- 
gressman said. 

“We have doctors writing to us ask- 
ing that their names not be used at this 
time, but we even have some on our ad- 
visory board,” he reported. 


Jobless Rate at 10-Year October High . . . 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s unemployment rate hit the second highest October level in 10 years as it stuck 
near 7 percent for the eleventh straight month. The Oc tober rate of 6.8 percent was unchanged from September, 
the Labor Dept. reported, in contrast with signs of recovery in other sectors of the economy. 


Over a 10-year span, the level for the 
month was topped only in October 1958, 
when a jobless rate of 6.9 percent was 
recorded. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ sum- 
mary report showed a seasonal decline 
of 151,000 in the number of persons out 
of work in October, bringing the total 
to 3,934,000. It was the first time in a 
year that the figure had dipped under 
the 4 million mark. 


This, plus an October record of 67.8 
million jobholders, brought expressions 
of gratification from Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who commented on the re- 
port in a cable from Japan. But Gold- 
berg added: 


“It is disturbing, however, that the 
seasonal adjusted unemployment rate re- 
mains at 6.8 percent. This underscores 
that we have a stubborn and continuing 
unemployment problem.” 


Goldberg said the Administration 
would “continue vigorously to pursue our 
objectives of a higher rate of economic 
growth, which is the best job insurance.” 


He also pledged that the Administra- 
tion would renew its call for speedy con- 
gressional enactment of its Manpower 
and Retraining Bill “so that hundreds 
of thousands of long-term unemployed 
can be retrained with upgraded skills 
for useful jobs.” 

The report showed 1.2 million persons 
classified as long-term unemployed—out 
of work 15 weeks or longer—reflecting 
little change over the month. The num- 


ber of workers idle for more than half 
a year was 723,000, an improvement of 
37,000. 


Seymour Wolfbein, the Labor Dept.’s 
manpower expert, acknowledged that the 
October job figures provided no evidence 
of basic improvement in the economy, 
despite a “better than seasonal” advance 
of 786,000 in total employment. Much of 
this gain be attributed to a “catch-up” 
in agricultural employment from Sep- 


tember, when bad weather delayed harv- 
ests. 

If month-to-month fluctuations in un- 
employment continue to be seasonal, 
Wolfbein said, the number of jobless will 
hit 4.4 million in November, 4.5 million 
in December and 5.5 million in January. 

The October preliminary report also 
showed 2.3 million workers on part-time 
for economic reasons, a drop of 150,000 
from September. 


. . . As Profits Hit Near-Record 


WASHINGTON—Corporate profits are zooming toward the second high- 
est year on record in 1961 and may come very close to matching the all- 
time record of $46.4 billion set in 1959. 


Leading business publications and 
government reports show a booming pro- 
fits picture for the year, a marked con- 
trast to the continuing high level of 
unemployment which has remained at 
near 7 per cent of the labor force for 
the past 10 months. 

Third quarter--profit reports covering 
the July-September period reveal that 
profits before taxes are running at an 
annual seasonally adjusted rate of about 
$46 billion. In the second quarter of the 
year the rate was about $45 billion. 

Business Week magazine declares that 
the outlook for the current quarter if the 
trend continues is for an annual rate 
of $49 billion or better which should 
make 1961 profits “at least the second 
best year on record, slightly topping last 
year’s $45 billion.” 

The Wall Street Journal profits score- 


board covering 444 corporations in 30 
industrial groups showed a third quarter 
gain of 93 percent over the same period 
a year ago. The paper said “prospects 
are that the current quarter will show a 
larger gain from the like period of 1960.” 


The Commerce Dept. has reported that 
for the first half of 1961 profits jumped 
14 percent between the first and second 
quarters of the year. 


The profits boom appeared to be based 
on a number of factors, including a sharp 
rise in productivity as the economy moved 
out of the recession, an increase in the 
volume of sales and a reduction in over- 
head costs per unit as production in- 
creased. Economists noted also that the 
sharp increase for the year so far in- 
cludes the first quarter when the eco- 
nomy was still in the grip of the recession 
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Labor Hails Election Victories of Liberals 


By HARRY CONN 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Democratic victor- 
ies in major elections this year are being in- 
terpreted as brightening prospects for liberal 
pro-labor legislation during the second session 
of the 87th Congress. 


The stunning victories scored in New Jersey, 
New York and Texas—the big contests in the 
November election—are expected to give Presi- 
dent Kennedy greater stature and vastly more 
influence in dealing with Congress. 


The second session, which opens on Jan. 10, 
will bé held during a Congressional election year. 
And members-of Congress are not so likely to 
buck a President whose personal appeal—if not 
his legislative program—is meeting with pop- 
ular approval. 


It is particularly noteworthy that both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and former President Eisenhower 
made strong on-the-spot appeals for their can- 
didates in the three big races and in each ins- 
tance the Democrat came out on top. Kennedy 
did not visit Texas, but wrote a letter contain- 
ing an enthusiastic endorsement. 


Stronger Hand for President? 


“We think that the President has a stronger hand 
with Congress.than he did previously as a result of the 
elections,”’ a spokesman for the AFL-CIO’s Department 
of Legisiation told Press Associates. 


“A lot of fence-sitters from marginal] districts will 
be on his side during the second session and will sup- 
port labor-backed legisiation that they might have op- 
posed if the elections had gone the other way.” 


Still the GOP scored in some scattered elections— 
particularly in Louisville, Ky. and Buffalo, N. Y. where 
the Democrats were split—but it was generally con- 
ceded that the national outcome was a major Ken- 
nedy victory. 


The election of Judge Richard J. Hughes as governor 


Labor Vote Helps Wagner 
Win in New York City — 


of New Jersey provided the Democrats their biggest 
upset. He had been relatively unknown politically and 
was not expected to defeat former Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. He did so by a margin of 38,000 
votes. The New Jersey AFL-CIO, which recently merg- 
ed, did not endorse either candidate, but the RWDSU’s 
Retail Local 108 went all-out for Hughes, as did Dis- 
trict 65 with a large New Jersey membership. 


Hughes campaigned on an all-out New Frontier plat- 
form and credited Kennedy’s ‘visit to the state as be- 
ing an important factor in his win. 


Lessons of New Jersey Vote 


John M. Bailey, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, said of Hughes’ victory: 


“The lesson of New Jersey should be plain to the 
Republicans. It shows that it will take the GOP some- 
thing more than slick hucksters, trying in a short cam- 
paign to make voters forget a long record of blind op- 
position to progressive legislation in the state legislature 
and in the Congress at Washington, to win victories 
they are so desperately hopeful of achieving in 1962.” 


Organized labor is credited with a major role in the 
re-election of Mayor Robert Wagner to a third term in 
New York City. Unionists had an opportunity to vote 
for Wagner on three lines on the ballot: the Democratic, 
the Liberal ard Brotherhood parties. 


It is rare that Republicans capture the mayoralty in 
New York City where the registration is three to one 
Democratic. However, Wagner was engaged in a no- 
holds-barred fight against old-line Tammany political 
bosses, conservative Democrats had their own candidate 
in City Controller Lawrence Gerosa and the Repub- 
licans put up a spirited fight with their candidate, At- 
torney General Louis J. Lefkowitz. 


In the 20th Congressional District in Texas, Gold- 
water Republican John Goode was given an even chance 
to defeat State Senator Henry Gonzalez, a strongly 
pro-labor Democrat. Eisenhower campaigned for Goode 
but the GOP candidate lost out by 52,000 to 42,000. 


Republicans derived considerable satisfaction out of 
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DEMOCRATS HOLD NEW JERSEY: Judge Richard 
J. Hughes, center, shown campaigning with Gov. 
ernor Meyner, left, and Senator Williams, scored 
upset victory over Republican James P. Mitchell, 
former U.S. Secretary of Labor. ' 

1 

ending 28 years of Democratic rule in Louisville and 
Jefferson County, Ky. Organized labor, disenchanted 
with both party candidates for mayor, made no endorse- 
inent in the race. The GOP took over the city adminis- 


tration im Buffalo for the first time since 1949 from a 
split Democratic organization. 





Pro-Labor Texan Whips 
Goldwater Republican 





NEW YORK CITY—The support of the New York City Central 
Labor Council’s Brotherhood Party, and particularly of the Liberal 
Party, which also draws support from trade union ranks, was of vital 
importance in the smashing re-election victory won by Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner on Nov. 7. 


Wagner, who amassed the bulk of his votes on the Democratic Party line, was 
re-elected to his third term as mayor over his nearest rival, Republican Louis 
Lefkowitz, by more than 400,000 votes. 

Along with Wagner, running-mates 
Paul R. Screvane, candidate for president 
of the city council, and Abraham D. Beame, 
candidate for controller, achieved sweeping 
victories. They will assume office Jan. 1 for 
four-year terms. 

The Brotherhood Party, in its first elec- 
tion try, provided just under 60,000 votes for 
Wagner while the Liberal Party provided an- 
other 210,000. Both parties’ votes for Scre- 
vane and Beame were even higher. 

Other Brotherhood and Liberal party 
candidates who won were Edward R. Dudley, 
Manhattan borough president, and Albert 
V. Maniscalco, Staten Island borough presi- 
dent. 

In the Bronx, Joseph F. Periconi, a Rep- 
ublican who had Liberal Party support, won 
the borough presidency on the strength of 
the Liberal Party’s votes. Hy Schneider, a 
member of District 65 and the Liberal Par- 
ty’s candidate for the state assembly seat in 
the 2d A.D., came in second in a three-way 
race, losing to the Democrat but surpass- 
ing the Republican candidate’s vote. 

Harry Van Arsdale, president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and cnief spokesman for the Brotherhood Party, described 
the 75,000 votes cast on the party’s line as “a respectable showing” for the 
party’s first campaign. He said that the party was here to stay and that it plans 
to take an important part in New York state’s gubernatorial election next year, 
when Gov. Nelson Rockefe‘ler is expected to run for a second term. 
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SAN ANTONIO, Tex. (PAI)—A clear-cut contest between a Gold- 
water-Republican and a liberal, pro-labor Democrat to represent the 


20th Texas Congressional District has resulted in an overwhelming 
trade union victory here. 


State Representative Henry B. Gonzalez, who had the backing of organized 
labor, President Kennedy, Vice President Johnson and Senator Ralph Yare 
borough, chalked up a 52,885 to 42,553 triumph over Republican John Goode. 

Demecratic workers, admittedly, would have settled for a 1,000 to 2,000 vote 
margin. The size of Gonzalez’s victory sure 
prised both political parties. 

The GOP threw in almost everything it 
had to pull out a triumph for Goode. Formes 
President Eisenhower spent several days urge 
ing support for the Republican candidate, 
He was flown to San Antonio in a plane owne 
ed by the Continental Oil Co. 


President Kennedy’s endorsement wag 
contained in a letter which he sent to Gone 
zalez, a rare gesture of support that eme- 
phasized the importance of the election te 
the Administration. | 

Gonzalez was outspoken in his suppor$ 
of labor-backed programs. He expressed hig 
gratitude over labor éndorsements, declared 
that collective bargaining was an importan’ 
instrument for making and keeping the nae 
tion strong and prosperous, and supported 
medical care for the aged through social see 
curity. : 

Members of organized labor, operating 
through the Committee on Political Educa- 
HENRY 8, GONZALES tion, and Democrats worked actively for Gon« 
zalez as volunteers. The heavy vote turnout in working class neighborhoods ate 
tested to the effectiveness of their work. 

Goode resorted to the same sort of campaign gimmicks used.by Goldwater 
and his supporters. He advocated outright invasion of Cuba, accused his opponent 
of being “soft on Communism” and labeled social welfare programs as “socialism.” 

Gonzalez was born in San Antonio 45 years ago. His parents were born im 
Durango, Mexico. He holds a law degree from St. Mary’s University and the equi- 
valent of an engineering degree from the University of Texas. 
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‘New’ NLRB Moves Against 
Anti-Labor Southern Mill 


ANDERSON, 8S. C. (PAI)—Instead of wait- 
ing for the damage to be done, the National 
Labor Relations Board has turned its injunc- 
tion powers on a prominent Southern mill cor- 
poration that has consistently fought organiza- 
tion of its plants. 


The action, taken after the urging of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, is the first indication 
that the present NLRB with its two new Kennedy 
appointees is determined to bring to an end the 
period when unions were killed through year-long 
delays on the unfair labor practice front. 


The NLRB has asked the United States Disirict 
Court here to direct the West Point Manufacturing 
Company to show cause November 29 why it should 
not be required to reinstate five fired workers. 


The move was based on a complaint by the TWUA 
that the workers were fired for their union activities 
and that the discharges were designed to “panic” the 
rest of the company’s employees who want a union. 


At the same time TWUA called for an injunction 
to prevent the long drawn out delays that have 
marked NLRB unfair labor practice proceedings 
which have resulted in “autopsies, not effective de- 
cisions.” 


The West Point Manufacturing Company, operat- 
ing a chain of mills, has consistently fought union- 
ization. Despite a number of TWUA victories at its 
mills the company has succeeded in beating the 
union by delay, legal technicalities and NLRB de- 
cisions that came too late to help its workers. 


Recently the TWUA was invited to come into the 
Anderson picture by employees who quickly signed 
more than 500 union cards without help or stimula- 
tion by organizers. Nevertheless within three days 
of the invitation, three pro-union workers were fired 
and action taken against two others. 


The NLRB’s injunction action was foreshadowed 
in recent speeches by Chairman Frank McCulloch, a 
Kennedy appointee, who has deplored the long de- 
lays—sometimes years—involved in Board hearings 
and decisions in unfair labor practice cases. 
McCulloch also pointed out in a Dallas speech that 
while the Board obtained more than 600 injunctions 
against unions during the past eight years, it had 
brought only half a dozen injunction petitions 
against employers accused of unfair practices. 


Significance of the Board action for all labor was 
pointed out by a statement issued by the TWUA say- 
ing that “the situation at Anderson is one that oc- 
curs in almost every organizing campaign that we 
or other unions become involved in at any place 
in the South.” 


Prudential Pact Approved 


NEW YORK CITY—The Insurance Workers Int’] 
Union and the Prudential Life Insurance Co. have 
reached agreement on a new contract following 
membership rejection and an overwhelming strike 
vote over a previous company offer. 


Under the new agreement, 17,000 Prudential agents 
in 35 states and the District of Columbia will receive 
a $5.50 weekly package that includes $3 in direct 
increases and the remainder in commissions gains 
The union also won a revision of a company working 
condition rule involving replaced business. 


FIRED FOR MODESTY: Management of De- 
troit’s Palmer House had no right to fire Bar- 
maid Madilin Haviland, right, for refusing to 
wear this costume, described as “ballet tights 
with a sort of bikini cut,” Circuit Court Judge 
Nate Kaufman, left, has ruled. An attorney for 
Bartenders Local 562 said the costume was 
“immodest and offensive.’ 


Goldberg Urges Police 
Protect Labor's Rights 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—This year’s gradu- 
ating class of the FBI’s National Academy 
that trains local police officers was urged by 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg not 
only to get after labor and management 
crooks, but also to protect the rights of labor 
unions and of working people. 

“I think it is generally recognized that there have 
been times in the past when the local police power 
has been used, not to protect the rights of organizers, 
but to get them out of town. There have been oc- 
casions when the police power has been used, not 
to protect individual rights, but to break a strike. 
These things are, I hope, a part of the fading past 
in America,” Goldberg said. 

The Labor Secretary also declared that “a sound 
labor-management relationship cannot exist without 
strong and free management on one hand, and 
strong, free labor organizations on the other.” 

“The crooked labor leader cannot exist without 
the sanction and endorsement of the employer with 
whom he bargains, whether that sanction is based 
on complicity or fear,” Goldberg said. “The crooked 
employer, seeking a ‘sweetheart’ contract that might 
cover a racketeering arrangement, ‘cannot do so 
without finding a crooked labor leader. 

“Now, what does this means to the local officer? 
This: While always alert against the crooked union- 
ist or employer, among the liberties local officers 
must protect are those enjoyed by labor unions and 
working people—the right to strike, the right to 
organize, the right to build a strong and free organ- 
ization.” 
















Eleventh-Hour Contract 
Reached at Chrysler 


DETROIT, Mich.—The Auto Workers all but 
wrapped up this year’s auto industry negoti- 
ations with the signing of a new three-year 
agreement at the Chrysler Corp., subject to 
ratification by some 60,000 workers in 88 
Chrysler plants. 


After negotiations to the edge of a strike deadline, 
the union’s Chrysler Council voted by a 3-1 margin 
to recommend approval of an agreement containing 
the same benefits as those provided with General 
Motors and Ford. 


Chrysler locals have until Nov. 20 to vote on the 
new contract, which the union said was notable 
mainly for management’s agreement to bolster sub- 
stantially trust funds available for commitments 
under supplementary unemployment benefit (SUB) 
agreements. 

In return, the agreement provides that Chrysler 
workers will get 1 cent less an hour in wage increases 
as of Dec. 4, 1961, and up to 2 cents less on Sept. 4, 
1962, and Sept. 4,-1963, unless smaller amounts are 
needed in the two latter years. The money waived 
in wages will go into the SUB fund. 

Meanwhile there were these other developments: 

@ A strike by 13,000 UAW members at three Cat- 
erpillar Tractor plants in Peoria, Ill., ended with a 
new agreement comparable to those in the auto in- 
dustry. Similar agreements were expected for 5,000 
othef Caterpillar workers on strike in Decatur, IIl., 
Davenport, Ia., and York, Pa. 

@® The UAW served notice of contract termina- 
tion on the Bendix Corp. and set a strike deadline 
for contracts covering 15,000 workers in Michigan, 
Indiana, New York, New Jersey and California. 

@® UAW has one more contract to go in the auto 
industry, and one more in farm equipment—for 7,500 
workers at the Studebaker-Packard Corp., and for 
15,000 at the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

In the Chrysler settlement, management agreed 
to give employees the same economic and job secur- 
ity improvements that Ford and GM had accepted 
—an increase in the hourly wage rate of 2.5 percent 
or 6 cents an hour, whichever is greater, each year; 
additional wage increases, improvements in pen- 
sions, health care, life insurance and separation pay; 
protection against time lost during short workweeks, 
and improved working conditions. 

In the SUB and separation pay plan, the union 
agreed that new benefit provisions shall become 
effective Jan. 1, 1962, and Chrysler agreed to a meth- 
od of financing the SUB plan, now reduced to 28.94 
percent of normal by continued unemployment. 





‘Bugging Firm Bagged 


WASHINGTON —A Baltimore trailer company 
which admitted having “bugged” its plant with hid- 
den microphones in order to eavesdrop on its work- 
ers has been ordered to bargain with the Machinists 
Union and to reinstate six fired employees with 
back pay. 

A three-member panel of the NLRB issued unfair 
labor practices findings against both the Interna- 
tional Trailer Co. and Gibraltar Industries, Inc., 
which has taken over its operations. The two com- 
panies. the board found, were so entwined that they 
were equally responsible for violating the law. 

The NLRB panel upheld a trial examiner's find- 
ings that the six employees had been dismissed for 
union activities. 


New Contract Gains Bring Auto Workers Security 


DETROIT (PAI)—In the maze of stories on the 
contract negotiatons between the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the Big Three of the Auto 
industry the great strides toward job security 
won by the UAW are being lost. 


In discussing the contract with Ford, Ken Bannon, 
director of UAW’s Ford Department, declared: 


“It'll bring us to within an economic inch of the 
guaranteed annual wage.” 

The basic Supplementary Unemployment Benefit 
(SUB) is increased to 62% of gross pay, plus $1.50 per 
week for each dependent up to a maximum of four 
dependents. 

It is expected that for the “average” Ford worker 
this benefit will equal about 75% of take-home pay. 


It will be possible now for Ford workers to earn 
enough “credit units” to provide benefits for as long 
as 52 weeks—one full year. 


The ceiling on benefits is raised to $40 from $30 per 
week. 


The first $10 earned from other employers by Ford 
“@ 4 





workers on layoff will be disregarded when benefit 
amounts are determined. 

A special “leveling week” benefit equal to the com- 
bined amounts due from SUB and unemployment com- 
pensation in the “waiting week period” will be paid to 
Ford workers laid off out of line with seniority as a re- 
sult of a so-called “turn around layoff.” 

Newly negotiated provisions—which to date have 
been included only in the UAW-Ford agreement—vwill 


more amply protect workers in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina—states which outlaw payment during the same 
week of unemployment compensation and SUB. 


A Virginia worker, for example, who has two depend- 
ents and earns $2.80 an hour, will be paid as follows: 


lst Week—No Benefit 

2nd Week—$72.44 from SUB Fund 
3rd Week—$72.44 from SUB Fund 
4th Week—$32.00 Unemployment Compensation 
5th Week—$112.88 from SUB Fund 





6th Week—$32.00 Unemployment Compensation 
7th Week—$112.88 from SUB Fund 
—and so on through the full period of layoff. 


In any week when Ford schedules a work week of 


fewer than 40 hours, workers will be paid 65% of the 
regular rate of pay for all hours not worked up to 40. 


Workers will not be required to apply for short work 
week benefits. Benefits will be paid automatically, at 
the same time that workers draw their regular pay for 
the short work week. ' 


Not only are the new benefits much more generous, 
but, as a result of the elimination of many “fishhooks” 
from the old agreement, they will be paid to many more 
workers. 


For example: Laid off workers after reporting their 
layoff may thereafter report by mail, though proce- 
dures will vary from state to state because of differing 
unemployment compensation regulations. 

Workers whose benefits previously were reduced be- 
cause they started a midnight shift on Sunday will re- 
ceive full benefits. 
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‘Fitton Again Wins 
Councilman Post 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Lawrence R. Fitton, 
an officer of Local 583 and a member of the 
RWDSU’s general council, was elected to his 
fifth term as Attleboro city councilman-at- 


large in the Nov. 7 election. 


Fitton, who is employed at the D. E. Make- 
peace Co., has served in union office for 15 
years as.a member of his shop’s negotiating 
committee, Loca] 583’s financial secretary 
and as financial secretary of the Attleboro 


Joint Board. 


Fitton has also served on the board of the 
city’s mental] health clinic, on the admissions 
committee of Attleboro’s United Fund and 


on the Attleboro Planning Board. 
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LAWRENCE FITTON 
Unionist—City Councilman 


Bond Store Goes 282’ 
In Milford, Conn., 14-5 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Local 262 has won an election among 23 sales, 
clerical and window trimming employees of the Bond Clothing store in 
the Milford shopping center, it was reported by Sec.-Treas. John V. 


40,000 Teachers 
To Choose Union 
In Dec. 15 Vote 


NEW YORK CITY — More than 
40,000 New York City classroom 
teachers will choose a single bar- 
gaining agent to represent them in 
collective bargaining with the city’s 
Board of Education on Dec. 15. 


The date was set by Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, professor of law at the University 
of Wisconsin, who was chosen by the 
city’s Department of Labor and the Board 
of Education as impartial hearing officer 
to decide the date. Feinsinger also an- 
nounced that teacher organizations to be 
placed on the ballot must file cards 
and petitions proving that they represent 
10 percent of the city’s teachers by Nov. 
27. 

The principal rivals for bargaining 
agent are the United Federation of 
Teachers, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, and 
the Teachers Bargaining Organization. 
The latter is made up of various teacher 
organizations which in the past have op- 
posed unionization. 


“We're going in to win,” UFT Pres 
Charles Cogen said. “This is what we've 
been working for—a chance to put New 
York City teachers solidly in the ranks 
of organized labor.” 


Last Nevember the UFT staged a one- 
day strike to protest the Board of Ed- 
ucation's stalling on setting a collective 
bargaining election. 


In June the city’s teachers voted 27,- 
367 to 9,003 in a mail referendum in favor 
of collective bargaining. 


Reverby Addresses 
Cornell Seminar 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Milton Reverby, vice- 
president of District 65, took part with 
25 leaders of labor, industry and the pub- 
lic in the third annual Wilhelm Wein- 
berg Labor-Management Seminar at Cor- 
nell University Oct. 15 to 21. 


Among the questions discussed at the 
seminar were foreign competition, auto- 
mation and discrimination in employ- 
ment 

Reverby described District 65’s success- 
ful efforts to wipe out discrimination in 
its shops, and to weld the varied national 
groups in the union into a single, co- 
hesive force for bettering the members’ 
wages and conditions. 
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The vote was 14 for the union and five 
for no union. The ballot, conducted by 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Labor, was supervised by John Gaspic, an 
agent of the department. 


Negotiations to Begin 


“The bargaining committee, headed 
by Local Pres. Charles Greenberg and 
myself, will meet with the company in 
the near future to begin negotiations for 
a collective bargaining agreement,” Coo- 
ney said. 


Local 282 also represents Bond em- 
ployees at stores in New Haven and Hart- 
ford. Bond employees in New York City 
and Chicago are also represented by lo- 
cals of the RWDSU. 


Notables Address 
Answergal Meeting 


NEW YORK CITY—Important New 
York political figures were among the 
guests at United Telephone Answering 
Local 780’s stewards convention held re- 
cently at the New York Newspaper Guild 
clubhouse. 


Ben Davidson, executive director of 
the Liberal Party; Edward R. Dudley, 
Manhattan borough president, and Judge 
Emilio Nunez—a candidate for Supreme 
Court Justice—addressed the stewards. 


Pres. Jerry Fischer discussed the in- 
creased benefits won in the union’s con- 
tract with the Association of Telephone 
Answering Services Inc. and clarified 
new welfare benefits that the union has 
put into effect. He asked the stewards to 
inform members at their shop of the new 
benefits, and called attention to a book- 
let outlining the complete ‘780’ Health 
Plan which has been mailed to all mem- 
bers. 

The local represents 1,500 answering 
service employees in the metropolitan 
area. 





WELL-FILLED RALL: Nearly 200 stewards of 


New York & Northeast 





Strike-Eve Contract Brings 


$9 Package Gain to 200 
At Van Iderstine Firm 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65’s Chemical and Paint Local has won 
a $9 a week package in an improved 30-month contract covering 200 
workers employed at the Van Iderstine Co., Gen. Org. Ben L. Berman 


reported. 

The agreement, reached at 2 p.m. on 
Nov. 2 after eight weeks of negotiating, 
was ratified later the same morning by 
a vote of 175 to 10, avoiding a strike at 
the plant in Queens. 


The workers got wage increases of 
$3.20 a week as of Nov. 1 and another 
$3.20 Feb. 1, 1963, a five-cent night shift 
premium, two additional days’ sick leave, 
severance pay in case of a worker losing 
his job because of automation and up- 
grading. of some classifications. An in- 
crease in minimums raises the starting 
rate to $92.20 a week. 


The workers also won improved safety 
provisions at work. Van Iderstine renders 
animal fat for the production of raw 
materials for soap, perfume and adhes- 
ives, and the heat and grease in the 
plant sometimes make working condi- 
tions dangerous. 


In the past workers refusing to per- 
form jobs under unsafe conditions were 
clocked out, losing pay. The new con- 
tract requires that before a worker is 
clocked out a meeting between two shop 
committeemen and management must be 
held. 


While the negotiations were on, the 
Van Iderstine workers received a pledge 
of aid from Local 174 of the Butchers 
Union in case the District 65 members 
struck. In February the ‘65’ members sup- 
ported striking truck drivers who belong 
to the Butchers local. 


Negotiating for the union members 
were ‘65’ Vice-Pres. Frank Brown, Org. 
Walter Wyatt, chief steward Fred Ma- 
jor, a committee of 16 shop members and 
Berman. 





NLRB Tosses Out 
Union-Buster'’s 
Religious’ Angle 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The NLRB 
has ruled against a Long Island busi- 
nessman who refused to negotiate a 
contract with District 65 because of so- 
called religious scruples. Businessman 
Charles K. Stefko, president of the 
Custom Quilting Co. of Bellmore, Long 
Island, claimed that as a Seventh Day 
Adventist he had scruples against bar- 
gaining with ‘65’ and signing a con- 
tract after the union organized all 13 
employees in his plant a year ago. Later 
Stefko shut the plant down. 


The NLRB ruling approved the find- 
ings of trial examiner Sidney Sherman 
that Stefko’s stated religious scruples 
appeared suspect and a self-serving 
interpretation of the articles of his 
faith. 


The Board ruled that the shutdown 
was apparently for economic reasons 
rather than to thwart the union, but 
it directed the company to bargain 
with District 65 if the firm goes back 
into business at Bellmore. 





The Rev. Ferris W. Thorp, an elder 
in the Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
of Hempstead, Long Island, which 
Stefko attends; said that the church 
has taken no stand on the question of 
unions. 
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ON THE PLATFORM: Present at Local 78@’s stewards convention are Ben David- 


son (L), executive director of the Liberal Party, Local Pres. Jerry Fischer, Edward 
R. Dudley; president of the borough of Manhattan, and Judge Emilio Nunez. 
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the 1,500-member Local 78@ attended the convention. The local represents 





cheery-voiced telephone answer-gals in New York area. 








The Midwest 





Base Rates, Incentive Plan Upped at 2 Divisions 





7.4c¢ Average Boost at Post Cereals 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Local 374 has completed negotiations with two divisions of the General Foods 


Corp., the Post division and the Carton and 
divisions, Pres. Forrest A. Powers reported. The —— increase, 


centive jobs by six cents an hour, 
while the incentive will add an 
additional 1.4 cents, bringing the 
average wage increase to 7.4 cents. 
Non-incentive job classifications, 
increased on a percentage basis, 
were raised by an average of seven 
to nine cents hourly. 


The wage agreement was reached Oct. 
23 and ratified at a general membership 
meeting at the Ann J. Kellogg auditorium 
several days later. 


“The wage adjustment will Be in ef- 
fect until Nov. 15, 1962, when wages and 
the entire contract will be reopened for 
negotiations,” Powers said. 


Company, Union Negotiators 


The negotiators for General Foods were 
Russell J. VanderVeen, Dean J. Hadcock, 
Harry A. Harlos, Gerald A. Rohr and 
Frank W. Creager. Negotiating for the 
union were Vernon D. Burrill, Freed E. 
Messner, Dwight D. Carpenter, Harry M. 
Hamblin, Max H. Engel, Donald G. Cross, 
Carl D. Campbell and Powers. 


Powers also said that all employees of 
the Post and Carton and Container div- 
isions will receive three percent of their 
annual earnings as a Christmas bonus 
on Dec. 14. 


Broadstreet Talks 
Continue in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Contract talks between 
the Chicago Joint Board and Broad- 
street’s, a men’s clothing chain with two 
stores here, are continuing, Joint Board 
Pres. Henry Anderson reported. The 
Joint Board won an NLRB election among 
the 40 clothing and furnishings salesmen 
and non-selling employees Aug. 8. 


“The big issues are the five-day, 40- 
hour week, increases in commission and 
monthly minimum earnings for selling 
employees and premium pay,” Anderson 
said. 


At present selling employees work an 
unlimited work week. - 


The next negotiating session was sched- 
uled for Friday, Nov. 17. Martin Koppel, 
president of Local 721, which represents 
60 Broadstreet employees in ten New York 
stores, has taken part in the talks. 
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Container division, on a wage 
effective Nov. 13, boosts base rates for in- 


for 1,768 employees of the 





Ralph Cobb (L), Herm Schell, George Laimbeer and Lecal 374 Pres. Forrest A. Powers 
show that Post and Carten and Container divisions went over their United Fund 
quota for the eighth stright year. 


Local 374 Raises $33,365 
For Battle Creek United Fund 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Local 374 has raised $33,365.24 in its United 
Fund drive, going over the top for the eighth consecutive year, Pres. Forrest 


A. Powers announced. 

Pledges of Post Cereal division em- 
ployees totaled $26,259.34, 101 percent of 
the division’s $26,012 goal. The target for 
the Carton and Container division was 
$6,244 and the pledges amounted to $7.- 
105.90, 113.8 percent of the goal. 

“Our success in the United Pund drive 
the past eight years must be credited to 
the close cooperation of union and man- 
agement during the drive, to the steer- 
ing committee and to the solicitors,” 
Powers said. 


Solicitors in the Post division were: 

Lioyd Bepler, Roy Machin, Lawrence Heuer. 
George Palmiter, Charlies Bower, D. Gavin, LaVern 
Reynolds, Richard Plunkett, ae McTague, Car! 
Wessel, Ivan Wilbur, Roger Carb Max Needham 
Paul Moore, Mae Hunter, Pred bennett. Jewel Lunt, 
Jake Schukman, Audrey Reppert, Mel Foss, Flossie 


Edith Edmonds, George 
Lopgbons, Ada Boggio, Don MHuskins, Margaret 
Stillson. Ervie Rich, Bernice Yeric, Paul Metcali 
Laura Varner, Orville Gallihugh, Gyla Lamb, Ray 
Busman, Gladys Turk, Glen Devault, June Norr, 
Keith Vincent, Mildred Robinson, Lonnie Jones, 
Ruby Miller, Leroy Brown, Don Bonnell, Evelyn 
Jackson, Don Byers, Harriet Eckert, Ceaser Sams, 
Tarnestine Yeager, Frank McAllister. Gerald Mul- 
vaney, Eugene Harvey and Alvin Sisler. 


Solicitors for the Carton and Container 
division were: 

Dick Hillyer, Buster Stevens, Bud Watson, Ger- 
ald Black man, Mildred Crandall, Joyce McKincer, 
Pat Tadman, Shirley Criswell, Richard Blackman, 
Bud Gilbert, Clyde Beckley and Bob Geib. 

The union’s steering committee for 
the drive included Freed Messner, Dwight 
Carpenter, Donald Cross, Carl Campbell, 
Harry Hamblin, Max Engel and Powers. 


Eldridge, Stan Lawrence, 


Wm. H. Block Store Drive Moves Ahead 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Local 512’s 
campaign to organize the employ- 
ees of three William H. Block & Co. 
stores and a warehouse here is mov- 
ing ahead at a good clip, Int'l Rep. 
Joseph Romer reported. 

“Tm very much encouraged on this 
“We hit the 
200 mark on cards this week.” 

He said that the first meeting of Block 
employees was scheduled for Sunday, 
Nov. 19, at the Sheraton Lincoln Hotel. 

Members of the RWDSU’s Local 29, 
which represents workers at the Sexton 
Food Co., are helping distribute leaflets 





Local 29 members Elizabeth Berry, Dewey Owens, Russell Miles and James Hackett 
distribute leaflets at Block’s in Indianapolis. 


Candy Strike 


In Columbus 
Looking Up 


COLUMBUS, O. — An improved 
situation is reported in the strike of 
70 Local 379 members against the 
P. S. Truesdell Candy Co. for a first 
contract, now in its ninth week. 


Int’l Rep. Vern Ulery said that com- 
pany and union bargainers met on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 2, but that the company was 
not yet ready to settle. 


“The company offered us five cents 
an hour less than we had already agreed 
on, a two-year contract instead of 20 
months and an open shop,” he said. “We 
told them we'd die on the picketline be- 
fore we'd take anything like that.” 


Truesdell has been having trouble kee1- 
ing its force of 40 scabs on the job. 


“It’s costing the company considerably 
more to produce the candy than it’s 
worth,” Ulery said. “They have about 
half of the usual work force but only 
about one-twentieth of the production.” 


Truesdell is also having trouble get- 
ting the candy out of the plant. The 
company has rented one truck and it 
has one fly-by-night scab trucker pick- 
ing up candy, but no organized trucker 
will go through the Local 379 line. 


Teamsters Cooperating 


“The Teamsters are cooperating,” Ulery 
said. “They asked all Local 413 drivers 
to recognize our picketline.” 


The stumbling block to a settlement. is 
the attitude of John Truesdell, owner of 
the company. 


“He's admitted in negotiations that 
he’s really losing money,” Ulery said, 
“and by everything in the book he should 
have settled a long time ago. He hired 
advisors, two lawyers and an Ohio State 
University professor, and they all ad- 
vise him to settle, but after paying that 
sort of money he turns down their ad- 
vice.” 

Ulery also reported that the case of a 
striker accused of throwing a brick 
through a forelady’s window was dis- 
missed in Columbus’ Municipal Court 
Nov. 3 for lack of evidence. The union, 
believing that the company was behind 
the charge, filed a $50,000 false arrest 
case against the forelady. 


“We don’t expect any further injunc- 
tion troubles,” Ulery said. 


The union won an NLRB election at 
the plant May 17. Talks for a contract 
began in June and continued until the 
strike was called Sept. 20. 


lowa Republicans Study 
Labor Political Ways 

DES MOINES, Iowa (PAI)—Iowa Rep- 
ublicans may berate organized labor but 
they are not above learning a few things 
from trade unionists. 


GOP leaders have purchased a movie 
entitled “The Wisconsin Story” and are 
studying it to learn how to do a better 
job at the polls. The movie shows how 
Wisconsin unions helped to elect Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson and U. S. Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, both Democrats. 
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13-0 for ‘1064’ 
At GM Cafeteria 


WARREN, Mich.—Local 1064 won an 
NLRB election among the 13 Slater Sys- 
tem workers employed at the newly- 
opened General Motors Ternstedt En- 
gineering Center cafeteria here Nov. 
14, Gen’l Sec. Paul Domeny reported. 


The vote for the local was unanimous 
Domeny said. 

Negotiations for a contract are expect- 
ed to begin as soon as the local receives 
certification of the election result from, 
the NLRB. Jean Bowen assisted Do- 
meny in the organizing drive. 
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The South 





Improved Pacts Won 
For 195 in 3 Shops 
By Alabama Council 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Alabama RWDSU Council has signed im- 
proved contracts for 195 members in three shops, Org. C. T. Daniel reported. 

Members of Local 201 employed at the Barber Pure Milk Company’s 
wholesale division here won wage increases of three to five cents an hour 
in a one-year contract that went into effect Nov. 1. 





contract in the Southesst in the dairy a AE i Ss i Bia Si 
) anyone ane in Soestadions a on NLRB Throws Out 
mig 7 rounding area.” 
“ Pres. Jack Owens, Vice-Pres. C. A. Claussen’ Ss Vote, 


PRESENTS PHOTO: Int'l Rep. Buck Connell (1.), organizer and president of 

Port Charlotte, Fla. Democratic Club, presents photograph of President 

Kennedy to Charles Haas, superintendent of new Port Charlotte post of- 

tice, at dedication ceremonies Oct. 15. Some 1,500 attended the dedication 

and barbecue given by the Democratic club. Main speakers at barbecue were 
Congressmen Paul Rogers and James Haley. 
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Brock, W. P. Reed, E. P. Puller, Ralph 


Orders Another 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—The long and 
bitter fight to organize Claussen’s Bak- 
ery added another chapter this month 
with the news that the NLRB has set 


SOO WR GRE oe per ee, aside an election which the RWDSU 





47 Strike in Birmingham 
At Sash and Door Company 


BIRMNGHAM, ‘Ala.—Forty-seven members of the Alabama Council 
struck the Birmingham Sash and Door Co. here Oct. 30 when the com- 
pany’s last offer for a first contract was unacceptable, it was reported by 


Org. Tom Pierce, the Council's newest 


staff member. 


He said that the workers are picketing 
24 hours a day and the plant has closed 
down completely. 


“I don’t see how we can lose,” Pierce 
said. “They've got a $5 million 
business there and I don’t see how they 





Talks on Reopener 
Under Way in Fla. 
At Plymouth Citrus 


PLYMOUTH, Fla.—Local 1025 has 
opened negotiations with the Ply- 
mouth Citrus Products Cooperative 
on a wage reopener due Dec. 15, 
Int’l Rep. Harry Bush reported. 


“The union is asking for a general 15 
percent wage increase,” Bush said. “The 
new federal minimum wage law has in- 
creased the minimums in unorganized 
plants by 16 cents an hour, and the 15 
percent increase would maintain the pre- 
viously-existing differentials.” 

The present minimum at Plymouth, 
which employs over 300 workers during 
the citrus season, is $1.26 an hour and 
the top wage is $1.71. 

In the talks, which opened Nov. 7, the 
company offered a _ five-cent-an-hour 
boost. Although the negotiating commit- 
tee believed the offer inadequate, it 
agreed to present the offer to a special 
membership meeting. 


The next bargaining session is set for 
Dec. 5. 

James Longacre, Frank J. Poitras and 
W. H. Young are bargaining for Ply- 
mouth. The union’s committee includes 
Vester Love, Randall Key, Ed Goff, Clau- 
de Lassetter, Henry Nichols, Jim Fowler. 
Tobias Chapel, Ralph Wynn, Pres. Roy 
Jernigan and Bush. 


Agreement Reached in Va. 
With Southern Aid Ins. Co. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Local 179’s nego- 
tiating committee has reached an agree- 
ment with the Southern Aid Life In- 
surance Co. in Richmond after negotiat- 
ions which have stretched out for many 
months, and will recommend the settle- 
men to a special membership meeting 
Nov. 26. 

Local 179 represents insurance sales- 
men employed by the company. 
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can keep it closed down long.” 


The RWDSU won an NLRB election st 
Birmingham Sash Sept. 1. The RWDSU 
is the first union in the plant in the 
company’s 75 years. 


Joe Harris, Russell Kuykendahl, Wil- 
liam Hyatt and Pierce are serving on the 
unit’s negotiating committee. 


Pierce, who joined the staff Nov. 6, 
worked at Birmingham Sash and helped 
organize the shop before he was laid off 
for organizing activity. He joined Lo- 
cal 441'in 1941 and later transferred to 
Local 261, serving as president of the 
local for three years in the ‘40s. 


Tupelo, Miss. 
Montgomery Pact Signed 

Daniel also reported that Local 112A 
has won wage increases of 2% to three 
cents an hour for 50 union members em- 
ployed at the Buckeye Cotton & Oil press, 
a division of Proctor & Gamble, in Mont- 
gomery in a one-year contract effective 
Nov. 1. 


The Council also won a one-year agree- 
ment for 20 members employed at the 
Yellow Front warehouse in Tuscaloosa, 
Daniel said. 


The contract provides five cents an 
hour in wage increases and sick benefits, 
raising the package to eight cents, and 
improved seniority provisions. 


“It’s a pretty good warehouse contract,” 
Daniel said. 

The warehouse is part of the H. L. 
Green and McClellan five-and-ten cent 
store chains. 

Negotiating for the Tuscaloosa workers, 
who joined the union three years ago, 
were Pres. Frank Wilkins, George Pal- 
mer, Joseph Harris and Daniel. 


lost by one vote, 31 to 30, last May 31, 
Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 


During the election campaign the 
company sent a letter to some employ- 
ees promising it would take good care 
of them if they voted against the un- 
ion. While the election was on, one 
company supporter stood in front of 
the polling place handing out anti- 
union propaganda. 

“We filed objections to the election,” 
Lebold said,” and when the regional 
director ruled against us, we appealed 
to the Board in Washington. A majority 
of the Board, upholding our position, 
ordered a new election because of the 
company’s interference at the polls.” 


The Board ordered that a new elec- 
tion be held within 30 days. 

The May 31 election was held after 
the Board in Washington threw out 
the results of a decertification election 
in August 1960. 


The union’s campaign at the bakery 
opened several years ago. 


Warehousemen Gain $7-9 in Ist Contract 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The RWDSU has won wage increases of $7 to $9 
weekly in a three-year, first contract for 20 warehouse and delivery em- 
ployees of Burwell & Dunn, it was reported by Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold. 

The contract, which was signed Nov. 9, provides a $3 a week raise now, 
another $2 weekly next Nov. 8 and the final $2 in November 1963. A few of 


Textile Union Hits 
Burlington Mills 


WASHINGTON—The Textile Workers 
Union of America has accused giant 
Burlington Industries of threatening to 
close down its Cleveland, Tenn., mill if 
workers there vote for union representa- 
tion. 


The Tennessee mill is only a short dis- 
tance from Rossville, Ga., where Burling- 
ton’s only organized mill is scheduled to 
be liquidated next month—uniess the 
Allied Industrial Workers are able to get 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
obtain an injunction blocking the shut- 
down. The AIW has charged that the 
Georgia pliant is being closed to avoid 
bargaining with the union, which won 
representation rights last August. 


Unfair labor practice charges filed by 
the TWUA—which has been conducting 
an organizing drive at the Tennessee 
plant—allege that a notice to employees 
by Burlington Board Chairman J. Spen- 
cer Love is an attempt to coerce workers 
into voting against a union. An NLRB 
election has been scheduled for Nov. 20. 


Both plants.are part of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills division of Burlington In- 
dutries, the nation’s largest textile chain. 


the workers got additional increases of 
$1 to $6 now while new performance 
ratings will enable most of the employees 
to earn Bp to an additional $8 a week 
during the contract's life. 


“The employees now have for the first 
time grievance and arbitration machin- 
ery, premotion by seniority, union secur- 
ity, a dues check-off and many other 
features that establish a completely new 
relationship between the employees and 
the company,” Lebold said. 


The company had previously establish- 
ed three weeks of vacation after 15 years 
of service, an extra day off for holidays, 
up to four weeks’ sick leave, a pension 
plan, jury duty pay and condolence leave. 


Burwell & Dunn is a division of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, one of the largest 
drug and cosmetics companies in the 
world. Burwell & Dunn distributes drugs 
and sundries manufactured by McKesson 
& Robbins and other manufacturers as 
well. 

Lebold said that the negotiations had 
been carried on in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and cooperation, adding that 
he believes the union will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the over-all pro- 
gress of the company. 


The company negotiators were Reuben 





Russell, John Aaron and J. Gardner while 
Kathleen Jones, Ruth Stewart, Harvey 
Owens and Lebold bargained for the un, 
ion. 


CRI SEE: AES RI, PRES RIG Se 


NEW ‘261° PRESIDENT: George W. 
Stewart (r), newly-elected president 
of Birmingham Local 261, receives 
congratulations from Asst. Southern 
Dir. Frank Parker after his election. 
Stewart, an employee of the Jjaffe- 
Wohl tron and Metal Co., served as 
local president in the past and has 
been active in the RWDSU for 15 
years. Velma Farmer was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the local. 
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Company Inspired Violence Rises in Vancouver Strike 





Taylor, Pearson Refused Injunction 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—A request by Taylor, Pearson and Carson for an injunction completely banning 
picketing by 110 striking members of Local 535 has been turned down. The company’s application would 


have virtually busted the 17-week strike. In his 


long disputes of this type feelings 
run high, and he did order restric- 
tions on the number of pickets per- 
mitted at each of the company’s 
operations. In most instances. de- 
spite its being impractical, he ruled 
that the union could only have two 
pickets on the line at one time. 


Tne strike, which began on July 14 
over the matter of wages and vacations, 
has developed into a _ life-and-death 
struggle for the union. The company has 
hired scab trucks and has done every- 
thing possible to provoke picketline vio- 
lence. 


Picket Badly Hurt 


Don Stanton, one of the pickets, was 
seriously injured after a company truck 
driven by a scab attempted to drive over 
a piece of wood in front of the truck 
The scab admitted that he knew the block 
was there but continued to pick up speed, 
finally pushing the wood into Don, who 
was standing alongside the driveway. 
The truck then hit the injured striker 
before stopping. 


The union hopes that with this final 
failure to bust the strike in the courts 
the company will now do what should 
have been done initially and that is to 
sit down and negotiate in good faith. 


RWDSU Expands to 
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decision, Chief Justice McGinnis said that he realized that in 


STRIKERS AT CONVENTION: Rep. Ray Haynes (speaking) introduces Taylor, Pear- 


_ > 


son strikers Dave Clackson (standing. 2d from 1), Ed Bonnetmaker and Fran Alce 
to delegates at convention of B. C. Federation of Labor in Vancouver. Others stand- 
ing in the photo are members of a striking Steelworkers local. 


Every Province of Maritimes 





irls Bulwark of Jacobson Strike in N.S. 


By Int'l Rep. Walter |. Kensit 


DARTMOUTH, N. S.—Employees of Jacobson’s department store, members of Local 1098, are now in the 
sixth week of their strike for union security with ten girls walking the picketline. Strike donations from the 
area are giving them $15 a week in strike benefits; while they worked they took home about $17. 


These girls are fighting to set the 
new precedents for union security 
in the new local and have been in 
negotiations for a decent agreement 
since they were organized last Dec. 19. 
They say that patience and courage are 
great virtues: these girls must have an 
excess of virtues. Keep it up, girls. You 
are an asset to the RWDSU and a great 
example to the unorganized girls. 


If any local has any spare dollars ly- 
ing around not working, please forward 
to “Retail Clerks Strike Fund,” c/o 
Walter J. Kensit, International Rep- 
resentative, RWDSU, 60 Gerrish Street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. How about get- 
ting yourself a pen-pal from the Mari- 
times? Send in a donation and the girls 
will communicate with you. 


Over on Prince Edward Island, the em- 
ployees of one Dominion store in Sum- 
merside and the two stores in Charlot- 
tetown have now been organized and are 
up for certification. This is another new 
local, Local 1092, and the first for the 
RWDSU in the province of PEI. We 
wish the boys and girls of the Dominion 
Stores, PEI, all the best in their campaign 
to organize the unorganized in their 
province under the banner of the 
RWDSU. 


A few weeks ago the employees of the 
Dominion Store in Edmundston signed 
their first agreement. Since that time, 
their committee, headed by shop steward 
John Lajoie and James McMackin, pres- 
ident of provincial Local 1065, not content 
to assist in the organization of PEI, 
aided in the organization of other 
Edmundston area. The fact 


eff 


FIRST NOVA SCOTIA WALKOUT: Walking. the picketline at Jacobson’s store in 
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Dartmouth, RWDSU’s first strike in the province, are three members of Local 1098 
and Int’] Rep. Walt Kensit. Strike started early last month after company refused 
to write union security provisions into contract with RWDSU local. 


thees two points are 500 miles. apart 
seems to have been no barrier. 

We have met with the management of 
five stores in Edmundston and now have 
the following stores up for certification: 
the Canadian Tire Corp., car parts and 
tires; Jos. Michaud, dry goods, viothing 
and grocery merchants; Laurien Pelle- 


tier, a grocery store; the Frank Rice 
furniture store and the John Daigle 
grocery. 

Special mentioin should be made of 
the assistance of Rollard Blanchett, pres- 
ident of the area labor council and pres- 
ident of the local union of the Pulp, 
Paper and Sulphite Workers Union. 


414 Opens 
Dominion Store 
Ontario Talks 


TORONTO, Ont.—Locail 414 has 
opened negotiations with Dominion 
Stores Ltd. on behalf of local mem- 
bers employed in nine Ontario com- 
munities, Int’l Rep. C. C. Dahmer 
reported. 


He also said that the local won an im- 


proved two-year contract for 60 employ- , 


ees of National Grocers in Mimico Oct. 
24 after a long delay caused by a Team- 
ster local’s interference. 


Local 414 entered negotiations with 
Dominion Stores Oct. 23 for employees 
in Toronto, Hamilton, Burlington, St. 
Catherines, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Pe- 
terborough, Belleville and Thorold. 


“The union is requesting a substantial 
wage increase and various fringe bene- 
fits,” Dahmer said. “The union has sub- 
mitted 34 amendments to the contract 
and the company has proposed 10.” 


Canadian Dir. George Barlow is taking 
part in the contract talks with Int’l Reps. 
G. Spaxman, Don Collins and Dahmer 
and Dominion employees H. Patterson, 
T. Lloyd, W. May, W. Fraser, J. Bakos, 
J. Pickles, R. Reinkoester, D. Stoliker, J. 
McCann, W. Smith, G. Glover and F. 
Querin. 


The local’s unit at Dominion Stores 
warehouse opened negotiations with man- 
agement for a new contract Oct. 25. The 
union is seeking a wage increase and 
improved fringe benefits. 


“The company has made money over 
the past year and the members are re- 
questing a share of these profits,” Dah- 
mer said. 


The negotiating committee is made up 
of H. Hancock, M. Smith, D. Dillon, R. 
Allen and Dahmer. 


National Grocers Contract 


The local’s contract with National 
Grocers, which is retroactive to May 16, 
provides a five-cent an hour increase the 
first year and four cents the second and 
an improved welfare plan. 


Negotiations with National began two 
months before the local’s old agreement 
expired May 16. After two sessions, the 
local asked for conciliation services, which 
did not break the stalemate in the talks. 


At this point a Teamster local applied 
for certification. After an investigation 
and an Ontario Labor Relations Board 
vote, the RWDSU local was declared the 
bargaining agent for the National em- 
ployees. 


E. Towler, P. Bone, G. McLeod, J 
Welsh and Dahmer negotiated the con- 
tract for the Local 414 members. 


Canada Bread Depot 
Organized in Kitchener 


TORONTO, Ont.—The Ontario Labor 
Relations Board has certified Local 461 
as bargaining agent for the five em- 
ployees of the Canada Bread company’s 
depot in Kitchner, Int'l Rep. Al Gleason 
reported. 

The local also bargains for 150 work- 
ers at 10 other Canada Bread depots. 
Eight of them are now re-negotiating 
their contract with the company. 


10 Cent Raise at Gander 
For Town Employees 


GANDER, Nfld.—Local 1060 has nego- 
tiated its second agreement with the 
Gander Town Council on behalf of 18 
town employees, Pres. J. C. Mullet re- 
ported. 

The principal gain in the new contract 
is a 10-cent an hour increase for all class- 
ifications, with employees assigned to 
garbage collection getting 15 cents and 
the assistant mechanic-equipment oper- 
ator classification winning 27 cents. 


Bernard Anstey, Gordon Rendell, Eli- 
zah Seaward and Mullett bargained for 
the Council employees. 
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feature Section 


How City Voters 


Get Shortchanged 
By Rural Politicians 





One of the nation’s most urgent political problems— 
re-apporltionment—is in the headlines again. Democrats 
are accusing New York’s Gov. Rockefeller of “political lar- 
ceny in the robber-baron tradition” in the recent re-dis- 
tricting which eliminated siz Democratic Congressional 
districts and added four new Republican districts. But the 
problem goes even deeper: city voters, whether Democrats 
or Republicans, usually get short-changed in favor of rural 
voters. The U. S. Supreme Court is now dealing with this 
gross injustice. This analysis, by the president of the Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees International Union, appeared 
originally in its publication, “Catering Employee.” 


By ED S. MILLER 


oe OCTOBER 9, 1961, went into the baseball record books as the 
day the New York Yankees shattered an implausible dream harbored for 
weeks in the breasts of Cincinnati fans; it may go into the history books 
as the day when the Supreme Court of the United States stepped gingerly 
into a “political thicket” to grapple with the key problem of US. politics: 
May the power of the federal courts be used to break the stranglehold of 
rural politicians on state legislatures? 


If the high court concludes that the federal judges can force the states 
to draw the lines of voting districts in such a way as to equalize the votes 
of city and rural dwellers, as they are now forcing the states to integrate 
a public schools, then will dawn a new and exciting era in American 
politics. 


It will be a new era because conditions will exist under which the urban 
majority can begin to exercise its full weight in political affairs. No longer 
will that majority be hogtied (see Herblock cartoon) and at the mercy of 
the minority, as is true today in most states. 


Among the beneficiaries of such a finding will be working people and 
their unions because no single barrier to improving the wages, hours and 
working conditions of U.S, workers has been as high or as broad as the 
stone wall of resistance presented by state legislatures. It is noteworthy 
that the 19 right-to-work states are all states in which this iron control 
of the legislature rests with rural politicians. 


On that fateful October morning the nine justices sat in their solemn 
chamber high on Capitol Hill and heard both sides of a case brought up 
on appeal from a lower court by 11 citizens of Nashville, Tennessee. Their 
complaint is a familiar one: they say they are being denied the equal pro- 
tection of the law guaranteed all citizens under the 14th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution because the State of Tennessee has failed, as required by 
its own constitution since 1901, to adjust its voting districts to allow for 
shifts in population in both rural and urban counties. 


Minority Controls Tennessee 


As a result of this failure, say the complaining voters, 37 percent of Ten- 
nessee’s voters elect 20 of 33 State Senators and 40 percent of the voters 
elect 63 of 99 State Representatives. This, they point out, gives a minority 
ironclad control of the state government—its taxing powers, its budget, its 
laws covering everything. And it leaves a majority of voters, mostly living 
in Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville and Oak Ridge, on the out- 
Side looking in. 


Rural Monroe County, with 2,340 voters, has one representative in Ten- 
nessee’s lower house while Shelby County (Memphis), with 312,345 voters, 
has only 11. That means that each Monroe County vote has 19 times the 
weight of each Shelby County vote. 

It is a familiar story, and Tennessee is not alone. Forty of the 50 states 
face the same imbalance between urban and rural voting districts. Twenty 
of the 40, like Tennessee, are “in arrears” in drawing district lines in a 
manner to make all voters equal in power as their constitutions require. 
In Ohio, for example, Hamilton County (Cincinnati) has nine state repre- 
sentatives to speak for about 900,000 citizens while Vinton County, with 10,- 
000 citizens, has one representative; one Vinton County vote has the weight 
of nine Hamilton County votes. 

How did this imbalance come about? Why do so many states face this 
problem? What are the results of tight control by representatives from the 
least populous counties? Why hasn’t the U. S. Supreme Court acted on this 
matter before? 

Most state constitutions were written long ago, before the automobile 
and hard-surface roads had transformed our country from an agricultural, 
small-town nation to the industrial, urban society we know today. When 
Tennessee wrote its present ground rules in 1901 most citizens did live in 
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“Ef You Don’t Like This Situation, You Can 
Cast Your Twentieth Of A Vote Against It” 


rural areas, as did most Ohioans in 1912, last time the Buckeye constitu- 
tion was updated. The cities of today, with their suburban satellites and all 
manner of problems not present 50 years ago, didn’t begin to emerge until 
after World War I. But today in Tennessee five of 95 counties have almost 
half the population and in Ohio, 16 of 88 counties have two-thirds of the 
people. The story is much the same in most other states. 


Now, nobody likes to give up power he has long held himself. It’s not 
strange, therefore, since redistricting is usually up to the state legislature, 
that the rural politicians have been slow to adjust the voting rules to the 
realities of present day population distribution. And you may be sure they 
have had powerful allies from the cities in those lobbyists for corporations 
who fear the power of the urban worker-voter. 


In exchange for campaign contributions the business lobbyists have 
been able to count on those rural votes whenever such matters as right-to- 
work laws, minimum wages, workmen’s compensation and such have been 
proposed by delegates from the cities. So, naturally, those who like things 
the way they are, have resisted the demands of urban voters for a fair share 
of the seats in the state capital. 


Since the injustices so prevalent are perfectly clear, we’re entitled to 
ask: Why has the Supreme Court waited so long to tackle this subject? 
Isn’t it the duty of the court to enforce the constitutional rights of all the 


people? 
The Court and the Congress 


The answer to these questions sheds a lot of light on the relationship 
between the Supreme Court and the Congress, and points up the fact that 
our federal Constitution is a flexible instrument which is influenced by 
political events. 


When those Nashville citizens first took their case into the federal 
courts it was thrown out because of a 1946 decision known as Colegrove v. 
Green, an Illinois case in which a voter asked the Supreme Court to cor- 
rect the malapportionment in several Congressional districts. At that time 
the court split but a four-man majority shared Justice Frankfurter’s 
opinion that to find for Colegrove would “cut deep into the very being of 
Congress. Courts ought not to enter this political thicket. . .” 


But since Colegrove, which dealt with Congressional districts, the court 
has ordered a state to redraw voting district lines in the Tuskegee case, 
This-is the Alabama town where the state legislature gerrymandered the 
city’s boundaries so that all the Negroes were voting in the county, and 
only whites in the city. The Supreme Court, hearing this one as a civil 
rights action, ordered Alabama to restore the city’s boundaries. 


Thus, the court has come almost full circle since Colegrove, and there 
is a strong probability that it will step into the Ténnessee “thicket” before 
this term is done. 

A finding for the city voter, says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “could 
mean dilution of rural domination of governments in many states and in- 
fusion of legislative chambers with liberalism from the big cities.” 

It doesn’t take much imagination to see that a finding for the city 
voter would mean something else, too: a far more important role in politics 
for organized labor, since union membership is largely concentrated in 
urban counties. It will mean that AFL-CIO’s Committee on Politica] Educa- 
tion (COPE) will be able to develop its strength far more effectively and 
be in a position to play a decisive independent role, throwing its weight 
where it will yield the most results for working people and the community 
regardless of party labels, 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Feeding a Large Family £5 Pi wa yong 


Mothers of large families have handed us a real problem in recent 
letters—how to feed these families on a workingman’s modest pay. 
Scmetimes the problem causes misunderstandings, with the husband 
urging that food bills be kept within limits that won’t bankrupt the 
family, literally, and the wife trying to point out the genuine dif- 
ficulties. 


Mrs. E. W. P. says she doesn’t know whether to laugh or cry about our 
earlier statement that a family is doing reasonably well if it can feed it- 
self for $1.25 a day per-person. With her nine, that much would mean a 
total of $78.75 a week. Since the average industrial worker earns about $92 
a week, if he works all year, we share her indecision whether to laugh or 
cry. Surveys have found large families spending as much as 45 percent of 
income for food, compared to the more usual 30. 


Another reader, Mrs. M. J., says her husband gives her $35 a week to 
buy food and soaps for six. She says it really takes $50, particularly be- 
cause her children like to eat well. She used to spend $3-$4 a week just 
for fruit for them. She has two girls, 8 and 11, a boy of 12 and another 21. 


But her husband, with equal realism, points out that if they don’t 
keep down their food bills they can’t meet their other bills. 


Here are figures from the U.S. Agriculture Department showing how 
you can estimate food costs for families of different sizes and ages. Note 
how costs jump as children get older: 


WEEKLY FOOD COST 


Low-cost Moderate- 
Children: Plan cost plan 
Meee 8 nck. nes * Fee re $3.80 
er dias ieee to ; wed bg 4.60 
Gets oa x08 . ‘ ere ee «Bes 4.40 5.70 
ee 5.20 6.80 
ae) eae 6.10 8.20 
Girls, 13-15 ... iy eer ... 6.40 8.70 
ae Shei 3; ; ah ..-. 6.50 8.70 
Boys, 13-15 ...... aivinscet wha low bul cram Batepbate ofalahd Cowl chia eee 9.60 
Ee ae ; ohne cls Grau hd . Tr 8.30 11.20 
Women: 
SS 84 i'n 056 U5 Se dee kis ise} ak : 5.50 7.60 
35-54 | ere bavaty eee ee 7.40 
Men: 
20-34 pasha as ar TT eee rr 9.70 
ES, 5 59 Xe. fo aasovne dh aaliee 1 3 ae 9.70 


But there’s more to the story. These costs hold only if there are 


four in the family. Larger families usually can eat for less per person 
than small families because they can buy in quantity, and have less 


waste and spoilage. Government home economists estimate that for 
a family of two, you need to add about 10 percent for each person; 
for a family of three, add 5; for a family of five, subtract 5 percent; 
for a family of six, subtract 10. 


Thus, for Mrs. M. J.’s family of six, she would have to go on a 
low-cost plan, which would cost $33.40, and leave her just $1.60 a 
week for cleaning supplies—which is a tight squeeze. 


If it were possible for Mrs. M. J. to have a couple of dollars more, 
she could make it on a low-cost plan. She already is using one good 
cost-cutter: watching for specials on meat and produce. But to feed 
her family on $35 or a little more, she will have to use low-cost food- 
stretchers. This does not mean that the family need be denied ade- 
quate nutrition and attractive meals. The real answer is the knowl- 
edgeable selection of low-cost food stretchers or extenders. 


Sometimes families trying to keep down food bills rely on bacon 
as their chief meat, which is a mistake. Bacon gives you less protein 
for your money than any other meat. In fact, nutritionists consider 
it a fat, not a meat. 


How to ‘Stretch’ Low-Cost Beef 


The real answer is the economical use of “good” grade beef, 
usually the lowest-cost grade generally sold at retail, and stretching 
this beef with other high-protein foods. The best extender is non- 
fat milk powder. Dr. Michael J. Walsh, a nutrition expert, says that 
milk powder gives you more high-quality protein for your money than any 
other food. He says it’s preferable to add milk powder to ground meat 
than the potatoes or bread crumbs housewives usually use, but which 
actually “dilute” the protein in the meat. 


Oatmeal and legumes are other good meat extenders. Dry milk also 
can be added to soups, gravies, egg dishes, casseroles, baked desserts and 
cookies, to. increase their nourishment. 


If you can keep your meat use down to not more than a quarter- 
pound of lean meat per person, you’ll have an economical food bill. 


Other protein foods which give you a lot of nutrition for the money 
include evaporated and whole milk, halibut, cheddar cheese, beef and 
pork liver, fowl, kidneys, and, especially during the flush spring season, 
eggs. 

Produce often low in cost for the nourishment provided include car- 
rots, turnips, potatoes, canned tomato juice, squash, cabbage, pea beans, 
dried prunes and canned applesauce. 


A Canadian reader says his family has found home baking one of the 
best cost cutters. R. F. D., of Toronto, reports his wife bakes 24 loaves at 
a cost of $2.25 for the ingredients—about 10% cents a loaf. 
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By RUSSELL ALLEN 


Education Director, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO 


In his book “The Status-Seekers,”’ Vance 
Packard calls the college degree the great divide 
between the “haves* and the “have-nots” in 
American society. The statistics back him up, 
mightily. 


But what the statistics do not show is the 
cumulative process by which the deprived groups 
in American society are steadily stripped of every 
opportunity until their life chances are dimin- 
ished to the vanishing point. For them college 
is rarely a realistic goal. 


Pat Sexton, an educational sociologist trained 
at Wayne State in Detroit and now teaching at 
New York University, has documented and de- 
scribed this process in painstaking detail in an 
intense and powerful book. 


The title—Education and Income—is decep- 
tively simple, for inside its covers is a thorough 
indictment of what the subtitle called the “in- 
equalities in our public schools.” The study looks 
into every dark corner in the public school sys- 
tem in “Big City”—it’s really Detroit, but the 
name doesn’t matter, because it could be any big 
city where half the population of the country 
now lives. 


Education Means Dollars 


Family income in Big City in 1957 averaged 
$6,700. But those families whoSe heads had a 
college degree made $8,000; those with a high 
school diploma, $6,500; and those with only a 
grade school education, $5,400. The dollar sign 
in education is immediately visible. 


Furthermore, average family income for Ne- 
groes was $2,200 a year less than that of whites. 
Race, then, was shown to be an added dimension 
of income. 


The author took all the primary and secondary 
schools in Big City and grouped them according 
to the average family income in each school dis- 
trict. Then a whole series of factors were checked 
against the schools arranged by family income. 
The results were startling in their consistency. 


The low-income schools—almost without ex- 
ception—produced the lowest scores in achieve- 
ment, in so-called IQ, had the worst libraries, 
the least experienced teachers, the poorest pro- 
grams for remedial reading and other work, the 
least counseling, the oldest school buildings, the 
least healthy students—and, of course, the high- 
est rates of dropouts and “juvenile delinquency,” 
whatever that means. Moving up the income lad- 
der, each of these factors got better and better— 
until at the very top of the economic ladder the 
children of the well-off had literally “the best 
of everything” in the public schools. 


This might be described as the “inverted 
pyramid” of public school privileges, a system by 
which those who need the least, get the most. 
A strong case can be made for having the 
“pyramid of privileges” in its normal position— 
with the broadest base going to the low-income 
schools. But the very least demanded in the 
name of equal educational opportunity is equal 
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facilities all up and down the income line. We 
are far even from this modest goal. 


A clear indicator of how early the learning 
gap opens up is the achievement tests used in 
Big City, standardized tests widely used through- 
out the country. These test five areas: language 
skills, work skills, arithmetic skills, reading, and 
vocabulary. 


Note particularly that three of the five cate- 
gories measure skills with words, and the other 
two measure word-skill indirectly by requiring 
that problems be read quickly and accurately 
and that answers be written. As Professor Sex- 
ton says: “They lean their whole weight on the 
student’s ability to read and his skill at taking 
written tests.” 


The results of these tests in Big City show how 
fast cultural slippage starts in the educational 
system and how closely achievement is bound up 
with income. Test scores showed: 


1, All schools above $7,000 income were achiev- 
ing above the level of the grade taking the test. 


2. All schools below $7,000 income were achiev- 
ing below the level of the grade taking the test. 


3. Achievement went up as income went up. 


4. In the fourth grade, the lowest income group 
was already a whole grade behind and the high- 
est income group more than a year ahead in 
achievement. The top-income group was thus 
achieving two gradegs_ahead of the low-income 
group. 


5. By the eighth grade, the gap had widened 
to almost three grades between top and bottom 
groups in terms of achievement—the lowest a 
grade and a half behind and the highest a grade 
and a half ahead. 


By looking behind the composite test scores 
to the scores on individual sections of the test, 
the major trouble-spot was located. It was read- 
ing skill. Children from homes with few books, 
ne.quiet places to read, and little or no emphasis 
on reading, found themselves in a race in which 
they started out with a handicap and fell farther 
and farther behind. 


No Helping Hand 


With each discovery that their reading was 
slow or came hard, a little more discouragement 
set in, until it was a relief to say “What’s the use. 
I can never catch up.” Without a helping hand 
from outside, they never could catch up. In Big 
City, and in its counterparts around the coun- 
try, that helping hand is rarely extended. 


Much is heard today about remedial reading, 
which would appear the obvious answer to the 
problem of school failure. It would be thought 
that a massive program for reading improve- 
ment would be mounted in low-income schools. 


But what is the case? In Big City, there are 
more remedial reading classes for higher than 
for lower-income groups. A special irony is that 
nobody is admitted to a remedial reading class 
unless he has an IQ score of at least “C”! 


By circular logic, the school authorities say 
that children with low IQ’s (low because they 





are poor readers) cannot get help to improve 
their reading! 


Pat Sexton levels her biggest guns at the IQ 
test, the cruelest but most persistent hoax ever 
perpetrated on our nation’s children. As the 
reader would suspect, IQ scores rise steadily 
with income, just as the achievement scores did. 
Every group below $7,000 income had an IQ score 
below “C” and every income group over $7,000 
had an IQ score above “C”’. 


In the words of the author, “There is not a 
shred of proof that any of these IQ tests are 
valid measures of native intelligence, and in fact 
there is much proof that they are not. Yet, de- 
spite the cautions given by the psychologists who 
devise the tests, they continue to be used in the 
schools as accurate measures of native ability.” 


A leading critic of IQ tests, Professor Allison 
Davis of the University of Chicago, has stated 
that “there is now clear, scientific evidence that 
these tests use chiefly problems which are far 
more frequently met in urban, middle-class 
culture.” 


The evidence is plain that these tests measure, 
not native intelligence as is claimed, but vocabu- 
lary, reading ability, motivation, and general skill 
in taking written tests. 


Other investigators have pinpointed the type 
of person that is most favored by the vocabulary 
of the IQ test. Two professors came to this con- 
clusion: 


IQ Tests Favor One Type 


“City people show up with higher quotients 
on these tests than country people, the children 
of the well-to-do come off better than the chil- 
dren of the poor, and whites do better than non- 
whites. An only daughter of well-to-do white 
city dwellers shows up best of all. Small wonder 
since the tests are made up by well-to-do white 
city dwellers and favor their vocabulary. If she 
were tested on the vocabulary of the poorer, non- 
white country people, she would run a sad race.” 


Furthermore, IQ scores change over time, as 
re-testing shows. Yet, far-reaching decisions are 
made and sustained as if scores were fixed and 
unchanging. One professor raised his freshman 
college class from 110 to 120 in IQ score in two 
semesters. A score of 120 puts an individual 
ahead of nine out of ten of his fellows; a score 
of 110 puts him ahead of seven out of ten. It also 
means the difference between a choice of col- 
leges and not going to college at all. Since one 
year of traning can make a major difference, the 
scientific basis of the tests is at least suspect. 


The IQ test is not used in Soviet education, 
since the Russians feel that intelligence is not 
an innate quality that cannot be changed by 
environment and teaching. They also believe 
that low IQ scores retard the school progress 
of students. 

Right here at home, however, their use has 
led Professor Allison Davis to say: “Half the 
ability in this country goes down the drain be- 
cause of the failure of intelligence tests to meas- 
ure the real mental ability of the children from 
the lower socio-economic groups, and because of 
the failure of the schools to recognize and train 
this ability.” 


(Continued in the Next Issue of The Record) 
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Pharmacy 
Laid at Owners’ Doors 


May I address this letter to the re- 
marks of the so-called “member” of Local 
1199 whose letter appeared in your issue 
of Oct. 22 (stating that the retail drug 
union’s demands were excessive, and 
would force small store owners out of 
business). 


First and foremost, I question his defi- 
nition of the word “member” as it ap- 
plies to a union. As I understand it, a 
union member does more than just pay 
in his dues every month. He also goes to 
meetings with some degree of regularity, 
reads the union magazine, and takes 
some active interest in union activities. 
On admission to the union, he also takes 
an oath to uphold and defend the union. 


This “member” is ignorant—or indiffer- 
ent—to the fact that a lot of sweat, tears 
and, actually, a lot of blood went into 
the labor movement. He forgets that if 
he is so conscience-stricken about taking 
a raise, he is free to take a job in a non- 
union shop, where he will get exactly 
what he deserves, since he is willing to 
contribute nothing of himself, rather 
than just his money, toward what the 
union does for its members. Perhaps he 
is actually honest enough to admit that 
he is a freeloader, and to act accordingly. 


But let me point out a few facts that 

he missed by not going to meetings and 
not reading our magazine, 1199 Drug 
News. 


During the recent struggle over the 
proposed Medstores, action by employer 
groups was so disunited and ineffectual 
that it was only strong action by our 
union that finally moved the Mayor to 
meet with the Emergency Committee on 
Pharmacy and Public Health, which had 
both union and employers in its ranks. 


The only concrete and feasible step 
made as yet to relieve the public of the 
heavy burden of high prescription prices 
is our Union's plan, set up with the Brick- 
layers’ Union, to save their members 
money on prescriptions while at the same 
time channeling their prescriptions into 
established and reliable neighborhood 
drug stores, and also giving these mem- 
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bers the same service, convenience and 
courtesy to which they are accustomed. 

If we are so unscrupulous as this 
“member” asserts us to be, how does 
it happen that Local 1199 Pres. Leon 
J. Davis lectured us on the grave state 
of affairs in our industry just before we 
were to vote on a new wage package? 
How can this be looked upon as anything 
but the most conscientious and respon- 
sible attitude? Was our “member” even 
present, I wonder, at this vitally impor- 
tant meeting? 

To summarize, we may say that it is 
not that we employees have forged too 
far ahead in our gains, but rather that 
our employers have fallen too far be- 
hind, in failing to achieve some kind of 
unified action. / 

And now our “member” asks us to “go 
forward to yesterday”—to give up our 
hard-won gains (for to stand still in the 
face of inflation is really to go backward) 
in order to pick up the tab for employer 
inaction and indifference. Well, if he 
feels this way about it, he can always 
go to work in a non-union shop and 
make his charitable contribution to this 
kind of planned chaos. But let him not 
be surprised if he finds an 1199 picket 
line in front of his place some morning. 

BURT SUCHOFF 
Bronx, N.Y. 


“Wh: Not Destroy 
Everything ... °’ 


To the Editor: 

I have just heard on the radio that 
the scientists have perfected a neutron 
bomb which, if it is put to use, will pene- 
trate a three-foot thick wall instantly 
killing all human and other life. But it 
will leave the building intact with no 
damage done. This is what I call prog- 
ress! 

May I be the first one to protest 
against such discrimination. Is real es- 
tate property more important than hu- 
man life? If we are bent on destruction, 
why not destroy everything? 

Maybe on our rubble a superior species 
of men will arise who will benefit by our 
mistakes. Perhaps they will be men who 
will learn to live with one another and 
never resort to war again. 

KATIA SPELOTTI 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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“Build Military Power 
To Secure Peace’ 
To the Editor: 

Shelters are not the answer to this cold 
war that we are in now. In building them 
now we are giving the impression that 
peace in the near future is hopeless, and 


an invitation to our enemies to attack us 
without warning. . 


We do not have to instill into our 
whole population the fear of being an- 
nihilated. The natural instinct of some 
animals is to burrow underground for 
safety and survival. This is not our way 
of life. Our enemy will seek us out no 
matter how deep we go underground. 


Fear of attack will develop in us a de- 
featist attitude which may lose us our 
friends and allies who only stay with us 
because of our strength. Let us channel 
our resources to building up our military 
defenses and offense, second to none. 
We should instill fear in our enemies, 
not in our own people. 


I would like to take a few sentences 
out of context from a letter I wrote to 
The Record dated Nov. 6, 1960: “Our 
country must become the strongest in 
the world on the assumption that per- 
haps we may have to go it alone. Only 
in a position of strength can we make 
the Russians sit down and negotiate in 
a reasonable atmosphere. Only in a po- 
sition of strength will our allies have con- 
fidence in us.” 


This should be made a continuing pol- 
icy until peace is achieved and there will 
be no more iron curtains. People will be 
free to travel in and out of their respec- 
tive countries. Secrecy will be done away 
with. That is what we should work for 
ultimately. 

IRVING ROSENKRANZ 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Says God Will Decide 
Fate of Humanity 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the letter, “Believe in 
God, Don’t Hide in Holes,” by Mrs. Dena 
Bromwell in the Nov. 5 issue of The 
Record. I was moved to write to you. 

First, let me say to Mrs. Bromwell that 
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she did not sound the least bit old-fash- 
ioned to me. This letter is indicative of 
my personal feelings on the matter of 
bombs ané@ fallout shelters. As Mrs. Brom - 
well said, God created this beautiful 
world and all that’s in it. Who gives 
Khrushehev or anyone else the right to 
say, “I will destroy it,”? 


In his own time and way God will make 
the final decision on that. When that 
decision is made, there will be no need 
or use for fallout shelters, for as the 
Bible says, “If you go to the deepest part 
of the earth, you cannot hide.” 


If you do not have the peace that Mrs. 
Bromwell speaks of, then I suggest that 
you lay aside your plans for bomb shel- 
ters and seek it. For in the final analysis 
God's will will be done, and all the bomb 
shelters in the world cannot save you. 


MARLENE BARKER 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Our New York 


New York— 

You become alive 

As your people, 

Crushed into steel cars, 

Surge between walls 

Into factory-strangled daylight. 


“See Broadway and its hot spots— 
The Village and Harlem, 
Chinatown and Coney Island!” 


Released from work, 

We trudge in your dirt, 

Angered by your slums, 

Hurt by your groan and sob — 

We cling to you with scarred hands 
That raised your glittering towers. 


New York, city of strangers, 

With the million tiger eyes, 
Tucked in by rivers, 

Clamped by bridges— 

You throb with the beat and clang 
Of your worker’s heart. 


HENRY PERCIKOW 
New York City 
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& virtually all colleges and universities through- 
out the U.S., the debate topic for 1961-’62 is “Should 
Anti-Trust Laws Cover Unions?” Here is the final 
installment of an article on this subject by Arthur 
J. Goldberg, now Secretary of Labor, but written 
when he was special counsel to the AFL-CIO. 


This judicial recognition that the antitrust 
concepts do not apply in the labor market has 
been reinforced by repeated legislative action. 


Section Six of the Clayton Act—passed in 1914 
—declares that “the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce” and 
that labor unions shall not “be held or construed 
to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 


The Wagner Act set forth two basic reasons 
for distinguishing between a combination of busi- 
nessmen to raise prices and a combination of 
workers to raise wages. The Act declared that 
the inequality of bargaining power between em- 
pioyers and individual employees depresses wage 
rates and that low wages are detrimental to the 
national economy. 


This section of the Wagner Act was included 
without change in the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 
and remains, to this day, as originally enacted. 

Congress has long recognized that workers 

_combine into unions for the same reasons that 
farmers combine into cooperatives. Not only does 
our government exempt unions and cooperatives 


Arthur Goldberg on Labor and Anti-Trust Laws 


from the charge of restraint of trade, but it has 
encouraged their growth as in the public interest. 


Because the worker and the farmer lack ef- 
fective bargaining power when they stand alone 
in the market place, Congress has prescribed 
minimum wages and provided farm price sup- 
ports. The legislative branch of our government 
rightfully considers that the national welfare 
demands safeguards for both workers and farm- 
ers against the impact of “pure” competition. 


Those who cry out against “labor monopolies” 
know these facts. They are well aware that the 
monopoly concept is not applicable to labor un- 
ions because unions do not suppress the com- 
petition that our society considers desirable: 


They also know that in those few cases where 
unions do cooperate with employers to restrain 
competition in the sale of commodities, these 
cases are properly subject to the present antitrust 
laws. 


The truth is that those who make the “iabor 
monopoly” charge are not really concerned with 
competition or its negative counterpart, mono- 
poly. Their real] goa) is the weakening of unions 
and especially those unions which they believe 
are too strong. 


The charge that labor unions are too strong is 
propaganda. No honest measure of the relative 
bargaining power of American employers and 


American unions will show that the strength of 
the unions is even equal to the strength of the 
employers. 


The rea] question behind the “labor monopoly” 
charge is whether or not organized labor exer- 
cises too great an economic power for the pub- 
lic interest. 


The only answer to this question is that Amer- 
ica’s unions do not have this excessive power. 
Our nation’s industrial scene is not one in which 
poor, downtrodden, profitless business enterprises 
have lost every last penny to greedy labor un- 
ions. 


Wage and profit statistics paint a contrary 
picture for our economy as a whole. In fact, these 
statistics show that only a minority of all our 
nation’s wage earners are organized in unions 
which cannot begin to match the economic power 
of their employers. 


Even in those particular industries in which 
the large unions engage in company-wide bar- 
gaining, there is no data to support the charge 
that these unions have equal economic power 
with their opposite numbers at the bargaining 
table. 


The “labor monopoly” charge against Amer- 
ican unions is false from every viewpoint. The 
“labor monopoly” gimmick is no more than a dif- 
ferent label on the old box of anti-union tactics 
still being peddled by the salesmen of reaction. 
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These moving illustrations of the effect of 
automation on two workers and their families 
was part of a television program “The Awe- 
some Servant,” presented on the ABC television 
network Oct. 31. 


NARRATOR: Charles Scudder lives on the 
outskirts of Omaha on an unpaved street a short 
drive from the Cudahy plant. He has a wider 
point of view about automation than most of 
the others who will be laid off. 

MR. SCUDDER: I work at Cudahy’s in the can- 
ning department. I’ve been there about 10 years. 


NARRATOR: How old are you? 
MR. SCUDDER: I'm 50 years old. 


NARRATOR: What is your average income? 
MR. SCUDDER: I average about $95 a week. 


NARRATOR: For how long? 
MR. SCUDDER: For 40 hours a week. 


NARRATOR: You start when? 


MR. SCUDDER: At seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until three-fifteen in the afternoon. 


NARRATOR: Do you own your own ‘home? 


MR. SCUDDER: I own my own home. I bought 
it about eight years ago, and it was in rather 
poor condition at the time we bought it, but I’ve 
done quite a bit of work on it and it’s beginning 
to shape up. 

NARRATOR: You’ve done this work yourself? 

MR. SCUDDER: All myself, yes. 


NARRATOR: Do you have any children? 

MR. SCUDDER: Our boy is going to Creighton 
University in Omaha. He’s in his second year 
of law school. One daughter is out in Pasadena, 
California. Her husband is taking an internship 
in a hospital out there. We have another daugh- 
ter in Madison, Wisconsin. Her husband has 
finished his internship in medicine and is a 
resident in a hospital out there. And our young- 
est daughter lives in Omaha. She got her mas- 
ter’s degree at Nebraska University in social 
work and she married a social worker who is 
working at the Psychiatric Institute here in 
Omaha. 

NARRATOR: Quite an achievement on your 
income to have sent so many children to college. 

MR. SCUDDER: We didn’t put on any show 
at all. We raised our own garden and canned a 
lot of things during the summertime, and we 
were able to live quite comfortably. 


NARRATOR: What do you think you’ll do next? 


MR. SCUDDER: I don’t know. I’ve been out 
of a job before. It’s not a new situation except 
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that I wasn’t 50 years old before, and the 50 
year problem represents quite a problem. 


NARRATOR: Would you be willing to move, 
Mr. Scudder? 


MR. SCUDDER: I would move if I had to. I 
wouldn’t do it cheerfully. We own our home 
here and we don’t want to leave it, so I.wouldn’t 
like to move from Omaha. However, I would if 
I had to. 


NARRATOR: What does it feel like to get a 
dismissal notice? What was your first reaction? 


MR. SCUDDER: After 10 years of working in 
a place you become accustomed to the job, to 
the people that you work with, and it opens up 
quite a void—I felt like I was at the road’s end. 
I didn’t know where to turn or anything like 
that. However, after thinking about it a little 
bit there’s always hope, there’s always the fu- 
ture. You can’t give up. 


NARRATOR: Mrs. Scudder, what was your 
reaction? 


MRS. SCUDDER: Well, I didn’t let him know 
it but I was pretty sick inside and worried. I 
just didn’t let on like it was very important, but 
I didn’t sleep very well that night. 


NARRATOR: You were worried because your 
husband is 50 years old? 


MRS. SCUDDER: Well, yes. Of course, I’m 
sort of an optimistic sort, and I think, sure, you 
can get a job,—look at you, you’re healthy, and 
you’re in good shape, nothing wrong with you, 
you can get a job. And then he keeps telling me, 








“Well, there aren’t too many emeployers who are 
going to want me at 50, you just don’t know. You 
just don’t know, Grace, how it is.” 

NARRATOR: How about the children? Do you 
think any of them can help? 


MRS. SCUDDER: Well, they talk about it, but 
you don’t ask the kids for help. We’re not down 
and out, and the children are having quite a 
time trying to get started on their own. 


We'll just take care of ourselves some way. I’m 
not going to worry the kids. 















































NARRATOR: John Walls is 35. He came from 
Tennessee eight years ago to work on the Ford 
production line. 

MR. WALLS: I haven’t worked any since the 
6th of January. 

NARRATOR: And how have you been living 
since then? 

MR. WALLS: Well, I tried unemployment. I 
had eleven weeks unemployment, and then I 
drawed eleven weeks, and that’s all. 

NARRATOR: Has anybody tried to offer you 
retraining? 

MR. WALLS: No, sir. 

NARRATOR: Would you like to be retrained 
into something? 

MR. WALLS: I'd like to get welder’s training. 
Arc welding and acetylene welding. 

NARRATOR: How much schooling do you 
have? 

MR. WALLS: I have about the fifth grade. 

NARRATOR: Do you know arithmetic? 

MR. WALLS: Not too much. yj 

NARRATOR: What grade is your son in? 

MR. WALLS: He’s in 12B. 

NARRATOR: Do you have any notion of tak- 
ing him out of school? 

MR. WALLS: No, sir, I don’t. 

NARRATOR: Why not? 

MR. WALLS: Because I want him to get a high 
school education. Look at me. I was raised up 
without a high school education and now I can’t 
hardly get a job. It’s hard. 

NARRATOR: To what do you attribute this 
unemployment? 

MR. WALLS: Too much automation. When I 
first came to Ford in 1953 we could work seven 
days a week, ten hours a day, twelve hours a day. 
Lots of times fourteen hours, as far as that goes. 
Now we can’t get to work none at all. 
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Corrective Techniques Have Improved 


For the One-in-Ten with Impaired Hearing 


By NORTON CANFIELD, M.D. 


OUR HEARING, if normal, is so good that you are conscious of 
it only when you try to speak to those who are hard of hearing.- 


Nine out of ten have normal hearing. The other one has hearing 
which, in some respects, is impaired. Many of these one-out-of-tens 
are not handicapped, and if the loss is slight, restoration may be 
possible. 


Even those with normal hearing need to know something of the prob- 
lems of those who have hearing loss. A relative or friend who has a hear- 
ing loss will sooner or later cross your path. 


Since our ears are one of the most complex and delicate parts of the 
human body, they have engaged the attention of the medical profession 
from earliest recorded history. The general practioner’s training enables 
him to treat and advise you if your hearing is impaired. Partial hearing 
recovery is often possible by removal of ear wax or other material which 
collects in the ear canal. Even when the cause of the disturbance is deep- 
er, in the part of the ear beyond the eardrum, it can often be discovered and 
remedied. Proper testing will often reveal the reason for the failure of the 
ear to perform as it should. An ear doctor, known as an otologist, can most 
accurately diagnose and provide you with advice and care. The ear spe- 
cialist uses a variety of hearing tests to help him make a diagnosis. This 
latter information can also be obtained from a professional, recognized 
hearing and speech clinic. 

Medical and surgical means of improving hearing should be con- 
sidered before electrical hearing aids are recommended. 


THE EAR: The part of the ear which can be seen easily is like a funnel 
for directing sounds to the deeper parts. The ear canal can be seen as a 
hole which is about one inch deep leading to the eardrum membrane. This 
canal is lined with skin which contains glands to secrete ear wax called 
cerumen. At the inner end of the canal the eardrum membrane shuts off 
and protects the deeper parts beyond. 

Just on the other side of the eardrum is a very small cavity (the mid- 
die ear). This normally contains air and three little bones—the smallest in 
the whole body — called the maleus (hammer) the incus (anvil) and the 
stapes (stirrup). Sound waves move the eardrum, and the movement is 
transmitted along the chain of bones causing pressure variations in the 
liquid which fills the cavity of the inner ear. This liquid contains a delicate 
set of special sound receivers, which transform sound into nerve impulses, 
much as a telephone changes sound into electrical impulses. These nerve 
impulses travel along the hearing nerve to the brain, and there our mind 
makes use of the signals. They are stored in our memory, or may be used 
to reply to the speaker. Thus we hear. 


When a person speaks he sends out a pattern of sound waves. If these 


patterns go through a normal hearing mechanism they are properly inter- 
preted by the brain. If the hearing impairment is of a certain type, faulty 
patterns pass through the ears producing a set of signals which the brain 
cannot understand. Such a person knows that something is being said but 
does not know what it is. It is often very difficult for people who have this 
type of hearing loss to use a hearing aid. No instrument can completely 
overcome the abnormal function of the ear in this case. 


CAUSES OF IMPAIRED HEARING: Skin color, eye color, and facial 
expressions are frequently similar within a family. And so with hearing. 
In some families, faulty hearing is passed on to future generations in ac- 





This article is excerpted from the pamphlet “You and Your Hearing,” 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Dr. Canfield is Associate Clinical Professor at Yale University School of 
Medicine, and is a member of the Advisory Board of the American Hear- 
ing Society. 
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cordance with the laws of heredity. These laws, when applied to deaf- 
ness, however, are somewhat vague. Our records do not yet cover a suf- 
ficient number of generations to enable us to understand fully the heredity 
of deafness. Some people inherit a hearing abnormality, but others may 
inherit a trait which makes their hearing organs susceptible to disease. 
For the person in whose family many members have ear disease, a genetic 
survey is desirable. Ask your doctor about it. 


Before birth the developing child lives in a sheltered environment. 
But he is still influenced by the blood stream and by the general health of 
the mother. In this way, his ears may be affected. The unborn child’s hear- 
ing may be impaired if the mother contracts German measles (rubella) 
during pregnancy or has fever due to a virus or takes certain strong medi- 
cines to combat a specific disease. We know enough about prevention of 
ear disease before birth to prevent most of these incidents but it is not al- 
ways possible, in practice, to apply this knowledge. Care of the mother 
during pregnancy by an obstetrician will do much to start the child with 
the best possible hearing. 


In childhood the infectious diseases take the. biggest toll of hearing. 
Measles, mumps, and chickenpox are virus diseases. They may be accom- 
panied by earaches and sometimes abscesses secondary to the primary 
disease. The streptococcus and the staphylococcus are the greatest potential 
offenders. Fortunately these are now largely controlled by modern medicine. 


DETECTION OF HEARING LOSS IN CHILDREN: The trained observer 
can detect the functioning of the hearing sense in the young child very 
shortly after birth. Reflex movements of eyes and head occur within the 
first six months. The baby’s facial expression changes as certain sounds 
become familiar. At one year the child may begin to speak. His movements 
and actions should be noted carefully by the parent. Even before he talks, 
the child will show that he understands what is being said by responding to 
commands and suggestions from the parents. If he does not respond, hear- 
ing loss must be suspected. Watch carefully and you will know whether 
or not the child responds to familiar noises or if he is easily aroused from 
sleep. Do not use as tests noises which transmit vibrations which can be 
felt by the child. He may respond to the vibrations but not the noise. The 
slamming of a door or window is not a good source of sound for testing 
hearing. Loud speech, bells, or hand clapping produce better sounds to 
test the young child. 


If defective hearing is suspected, consult an otologist promptly since 
hearing can be tested even in very young children. The parent should per- 
sist in his inquiry until he gets a definite answer. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET HELP: A number of organizations are ready 
to help you and others who have hearing problems. You, in turn, can help 
by joining forces with one or more of these groups now working actively 
in the field of deafness. 


American Hearing Society, 919 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, DC. 
Its program includes prevention of deafness, conservation of hearing, re- 
habilitation, professional personnel training, speech-reading classes, and 
the encouragement of research. 


Alerander Graham Bell Ass’n for the Deaf, 1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C. The association serves as an information center on 
deafness, publishes books for the use of those working in the field of ed- 
ucation for the deaf, and carries on large correspondence concerning all 
aspects of deafness. 


American. Speech and Hearing Ass’n, 1101 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. This is a professional group whose members are train- 
ed to provide special services in speech and hearing. 

Committee on the Conservation of Hearing, 100 First Avenue Bidg., 
Rochester, Minn. Medical problems of deafness in children and adults are 


constantly under consideration. 
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Holding the Bag 


By JANE GOODSELL 


“Good morning, J. B. Pringle and Company 
department store!” 

“I wish to register a complaint, please.” 

“What is the nature of your complaint, ma- 
dam?” 

“Well, last week you advertised a straw purse 
at $8.95 and I ordered one by phone, but in- 
stead you sent me a pink plastic bag which—” 

“Just a moment, madam. I’ll connect you 
with the handbag department.” 

“Handbags. Miss Mason speaking.” 

“Hello, I wish to register a complaint. A few 
days ago you ran an ad for a straw bag at $8.95 
and—” 

“Yes, indeed, madam. May I send you one?” 

“No, no, you already sent me one. I mean I 
called up and asked you to send me one but 
instead you sent a pink plastic bag and—” 

“Do you wish to register a complaint, ma- 
dam?” 








“I most certainly do!” 


“Tll connect you with the complaint depart- 
ment. Hold on a moment, please, while I trans- 
fer the call.” 


“Ladies lingerie, Miss Northrup speaking. 
May I help you?” 

“What department is this?” 

“This is ladies’ lingerie, madam. May I help 
you?” 

“I want the complaint deportment.” 

“I’m sorry, madam. We have no complaint 
department. I’ll connect you with customers’ 
adjustment.” 

“Adjustment department, 
speaking. May I help you?” 

“You certainly may! Last week I called your 
store and ordered a straw handbag which you 
advertised, and instead you sent me a pink 
plastic pouch—and” 

“Was it a charge-and-send or a C.O.D. ma- 
dam?” 

“It was charged. In fact, it was overcharged 
because the pink plastic bag was $10.95 and—” 

“Just a moment, madam. I'll connect you 
with charge accounts.” 

“Charge accounts, Miss Henderson speak- 


Miss Martin 





ing. May I help you?” 


“For crying out loud, I hope so! Last week 
I ordered a paw strurse—I mean a straw 
purse — and instead you sent me a pink 
plastic—” 


“T’ll connect you with our handbag depart- 
ment, madam. Hold on a minute, please.” 


“Handbags, Miss Golby speaking. May I 


help you?” 


“Do you have a pink plastic handbag at 
$10.95?” 


“Yes, we do, madam. We have just one left, 
and I’ll be happy to send it to you. What is 
your name, please?” 


“My name is—no no! I already have a pink 
plastie bag! I don’t want it! It’s not what I 
ordered. What I ordered was a straw purse—”’ 


“I’m sorry, madam, I'll connect you with—”’ 


“No, wait a minute! Please! Don’t connect 
me with anybody please! I’ll keep the plink 
pastic—I mean the pink plastic... ” 


“I beg your pardon, madam, I can’t hear 
you. Hello? Hello? Hello? My goodness, that 
woman must be crazy or something!” 


—Record drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 




































SEASON: 


Northern waters aren't warm 


RUSHING THE 





enough yet, but studio surf 

backgrounds are always avail- 

able. So, Natalie Wood has an 

excuse to wear this swim suit. 

She stars in Warner's Splendor 
in the Grass. 
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“No, Sir! We don’t carry neckties 
the street 


ney the drugstore j 


By Les Carroll | 





A CHAP WAS 














“We're lucky, Homer—this. 
article reveals the menace 







SELLING BROOMS 


IM STARVED AND 
\TS STILL AN HOUR 
TILL DINNER TIME! 

















of occupational diseases!"*. 


November 19, 1961 
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HOPE in a Silent World 
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Do rich kids 
and 

poor kids 
get the same 
education? 
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Labor Hails Election of Liberals 
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T4 c Raise for 1,700 at Post Cereals 
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